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from jealousy. The terms “ hereditary” and “ constitutional” are rejected from 
the table. “ in accordance with the belief that mental alienation is always induced 
by an exciting cause, even though the patient may have inherited a predisposi¬ 
tion thereto, or may have a constitution highly susceptible of it,”—and we think 
with great propriety. 

The admissions at Bloomingdale go to confirm the opinion that in this country, 
at least, the first invasion of the disease is more frequent between 20 and 30 years 
of age, than during any similar period of life. 

The proportion of married and single among the admissions differs from what 
has generally been observed .—“ the number of married being seven greater than 
that of the single,” while In 5,332 patients received into twelve institutions, 
‘■'the number of the single exceeds that of the married by 657, or very nearly 31 
per cent.” 

The school for men patients has been continued, and “ although the actual amount 
of available knowledge acquired must necessarily be small, excepting, perhaps, 
by a few of the younger patients, yet,” Dr. E. believes, “the school may be ac¬ 
counted as one of the most valuable auxiliaries in the moral treatment.” The 
amount of knowledge obtained from attendance upon a school or upon lectures 
in an insane hospital, is indeed but the smallest part of the advantages that are 
likely to be derived from them;—it is the steady discipline to which the patients 
are subjected,—the strong motive that is offered for self-control,—the presentation 
of new objects for thought and subsequent reflection which make them most valu¬ 
able as means of direct mental treatment, and likely hereafter to be used much 
more extensively than has heretofore been attempted. 

The course of lectures referred to in Dr. E.’s previous report, was continued till 
-the approach of warm weather. Another course was commenced in September 
last, and with a good collection of apparatus and illustriftions, appears to be giving 
great satisfaction. We agree fully with Dr. E., “that in proportion to the expense, 
no part of the means for mental treatment are more useful.” 

Restraining apparatus has almost ceased to be used at Bloomingdale, as we 
feel confident it soon must be in every well regulated and properly organized 
hospital. The “ tranquilizing chairs” were taken from the halls twenty months 
ago, and neither of them has since been used; and we hazard little in predicting 
they never will be while the institution remains under the care of its present phy¬ 
sician. The camisole is nearly the only form of apparatus used, and that in only 
a small number of cases. 

The remarks upon moral treatment, religious worship, manual labour, attend¬ 
ants, &c., are all interesting, and well worthy of a place in the report which gives 
satisfactory evidence of some of the many improvements which have taken place 
in the institution, under the direction of its present zealous and efficient superin¬ 
tendent. T. S. K. 


Art. XXV .—A Manual of the Diseases of the Eye, a Treatise on Ophthalmology. By 
S. Litteh,, M. D., one of the Surgeons of the Wills’ Hospital, Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of Philada., &c. &c. ^Second edition, revised and enlarged: 
X2mo., pp. 372. 

Few branches of medical inquiry have, of late years, been pursued with more 
ardour and industry than that which is included under the term ophthalmology. 
And if the knowledge possessed by the mass of the profession in relation to it, 
was in proportion to their means of enlightenment, we should be in a hopeful con¬ 
dition, at least, in reference to this interesting class of maladies. 

It is but a few years since the voluminous and elaborate work of Dr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, of Glasgow, was republished in this country; and more recently the 
learned and admirable treatise of I.awrence has been issued, under the super¬ 
vision of a practitioner of this city, whose judicious and valuable notes give 
increased interest to the work. Notwithstanding, however, the facilities thus 
furnished for acquiring a knowledge of this important class of maladies, so far, 
at least, as books can contribute to this end, the mass of the profession appear 
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to be unacquainted with the varied and diverse appearances which distinguish 
the numerous diseases of the eye from each other, and an understanding of 
which constitutes the only true basis for their successful treatment. Hence it is 
that most practitioners appear to consider the treatment of serious diseases of the 
eye as out of their proper province; and many persons suffering from these mala¬ 
dies. contracting the same opinion, submit themselves to the treatment of a class 
of charlatans who style themselves oculists, and who claim the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of all the knowledge which has been developed upon this branch of medi¬ 
cine. The fact is too much overlooked, that the eye is composed of tissues simi¬ 
lar to like structures in other parts of the body, governed by the same physiological 
laws, and liable to like diseases. The changes which occur in its complicated 
structure under the operation of disease, present to the eye of the pathologist a 
beautiful illustration of the origin and progress of those structural lesions which 
are constantly going on in the hidden recesses of the body, and which can only 
be ascertained or suspected from external signs or symptoms. This increased 
certainty, which ocular demonstration affords, invests the study of ophthalmology 
with peculiar charms, and has, no doubt, induced some of the most acute and 
brilliant minds in our profession to devote special attention to it. It has been cul¬ 
tivated as a sort of garden spot in the great field of pathology, from which the 
choicest fruits may be gleaned for the benefit of the general student. And as 
there is no portion of the human body of equal extent which, anatomically con¬ 
sidered, presents so rich and varied a combination of means to ends, so there is 
no organ which furnishes such abundant materials for instruction and contempla¬ 
tion in the study of its diseases. 

With these views, we consider ophthalmology as eminently deserving the 
attention of the medical student and practitioner, and we have no doubt that were 
this department of science more prominently brought into view in the teaching of 
surgery, great advantage would result to the student in the formation of more 
correct views of the progress of inflammation as it occurs in the different tissues, 
of the manner in which it is modified by these tissues, and of the various changes 
which it effects. In a word, the principles of surgery would receive important 
illustrations from this source, and might to a great extent be practically illustrated. 

But we must hasten to lay before our readers a brief notice of the work before 
us, which we hail with peculiar pleasure as coming from a gentleman whose con¬ 
nection with the Wills Hospital has afforded him opportunities for observation in 
this department of surgery, which he has well improved and rendered available 
for the benefit of the profession. The first four chapters treat of diseases of the 
orbit, wounds of the eye and its appendages, diseases of the lachrymal organs 
and of the palpebra. The varied affections included under these heads are briefly 
examined, and their diagnosis and treatment indicated. Under the head of wounds 
of the retina, our author refers to an accident which we have on several occasions 
met with, but which we have been disposed to attribute to a violent concussion of 
the whole organ rather than to a wound or laceration of the retina. 

“ When the delicate structure of the retina is considered, it will not appear sur¬ 
prising that vision should frequently be impaired, or altogether destroyed by con¬ 
tusions and other injuries. In some instances there is no perceptible alteration 
in the appearance of the organ, except, perhaps, more or less deviation from the 
normal condition of the pupil, and the amaurosis is probably occasioned by con¬ 
cussion or rupture of the retina; while in others blood is effused, with laceration 
of the sclerotica, and extensive disorganization of the internal parts of the eye; 
often followed, after a brief interval, by severe inflammation.’''* 

The treatment adapted to cases of this description, consists, according to Dr. 
Littell, “ in venesection, the local abstraction of blood by leeching or cupping, 
and mercury,” and these should be employed “ subordinate^ to the degree of 

* The author has, at this moment, under treatment in the Wills Hospital, a woman, 
both of whose eyes have, at different periods, been struck by a cork suddenly extri¬ 
cated from a porter bottle. Incomplete amaurosis, with oscillation of the iris, indi¬ 
cating disorganization of the hyaloid membrane, exists in each organ, and in addition 
to this, incipient cataract is present in one, while the lens, surrounded by its capsule 
and partially opaque, is dislocated in the other. 
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constitutional vigour, with a freedom proportionate to the intensity of the inflam¬ 
matory symptoms, and the importance of the injured organ." It appears to us 
that this recommendation should be received with some qualification: if, as after¬ 
wards happens, a violent blow upon the globe of the eye should be followed by 
dimness of vision or partial amaurosis, without evidences of acute inflammation, 
or even with a moderate degree of subsequent congestion, caution would be 
required in farther diminishing the impaired nervous energy, by the abstraction 
of blood, or by too suddenly repressing reaction. If decided and acute symptoms 
should supervene, antiphlogistic measures would of course be proper ; we fear, 
however, that the passage referred to might give a warrant to the indiscriminating 
practitioner for the immediate abstraction of blood, without duly considering the 
exact condition of the organs, when, perhaps, an opposite course would be most 
advisable. The too general practice of drawing blood immediately after contu¬ 
sions about the eye to prevent inflammation , is liable to the same objections, which 
apply so forcibly to venesection or copious topical depletion after injuries of the 
head, where the brain has suffered from the concussion. 

The several diseases of the conjunctiva are next considered, and though the 
author has treated these less in detail than many other writers on ophthalmology, 
his descriptions are remarkably clear, and his directions for treatment appear to 
us judicious. 

In the treatment of catarrhal and purulent ophthalmia, the author adds his testi¬ 
mony to the great mass already accumulated in favour of the powers of the nitrate 
of silver as a local application. In the more severe and dangerous affection of 
purulent ophthalmia, the prompt employment of the nitrate is still more necessary. 
Upon this point, Dr. L. remarks:— 

“ The fullness of the vascular system having been diminished, and the consti¬ 
tutional excitement allayed by these antiphlogistic measures, the nitrate of silver 
becomes our principal reliance; and in many instances, indeed, maybe used, 
without previous preparation, from the very commencement of the complaint. 
The strength in which it is prescribed, must be regulated by the degree of the 
chemosis, and the pvofuseness of the blennorrhcea: the sensibility of the mem¬ 
brane being impaired by the tumefaction, little irritation follows its application, 
and the instant decomposition of the salt by the matter constantly oozing from the 
conjunctiva, obviates all danger of lesion or disorganization. In cases of com¬ 
parative mildness, a solution of four, eight or ten grains should be dropped upon 
the eye, or applied to the conjunctiva by means of a camel-hair pencil, once or 
twice a day; but in higher grades of inflammation it may be safely increased to 
fifteen or twenty grains, care being taken to reduce its strength as the puriform 
discharge abates, and the membrane resumes its healthy condition. Under cir¬ 
cumstances of still greater aggravation, the nitrate in substance may be lightly 
drawn along the inflamed surface of the lower lid, or, where the cellular infiltra¬ 
tion of the conjunctiva is so considerable as to threaten disorganization of the cor¬ 
nea, applied, after free scarification, directly to the chemotic swelling. When 
the upper eyelids can be everted, their condition should be carefully inspected, 
and this little volume will not have been written in vain, if it serve to impress 
this single injunction on the mind of its readers. The inflammation commences 
in the palpebrse, the nerves and vessels which supply their inner surface are con¬ 
tinuous with those of the conjunctiva, and in them the morbid alteration occurs 
which is the source of so much present and future mischief. Common sense, 
therefore, dictates the propriety of directing our applications more immediately to 
that quarter, and this should be done from the commencement, were it not pre¬ 
cluded, in most cases, by the greatness of the tumefaction. Leeches to the tem¬ 
ples are highly useful under such circumstances, and in small number may be 
repeatedly applied during the continuance of the active symptoms/’ 

In the management of strumous ophthalmia our author appears to entertain the 
views generally held by the most experienced ophthalmologists. In addition to 
the use of medicines, he enforces the importance of fresh air, exercise, bathing, &c. 

The prevalent methods of treating this common and obstinate disease by con¬ 
finement in a dark room, continued purging, leeching, low diet, &c., with fre¬ 
quent irritating applications to the eye, are strongly condemned. 

We heartily concur with the author in his general views in regard to this dis- 
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ease, but our experience would not warrant the recommendation of local depletion 
even to the extent he recommends. So far as we have observed, the changes of 
structure which attend this form of inflammation are seldom deep seated or per¬ 
manent, while the inflammation of which they are the product, is of that asthenic 
or subacute character which does not yield to local depletion. Small alterative 
doses of calomel, with tonic purgatives, have in our hands been much more suc¬ 
cessful in relieving the inflammation than the abstraction of blood, or the admi¬ 
nistration of the tartrate of antimony or other depressing remedies. 

Although, in times past, we have repeatedly resorted to leeches for fear of im¬ 
pending disorganization of the organ, we have rarely seen the least benefit to 
follow the operation, and oftentimes a manifest aggravation of the symptoms. At 
the same time we have seen children pass through long and violent attacks of 
this ophthalmia, with intense photophobia, continuing for weeks, and finally re¬ 
cover under a tonic plan, without suffering the slightest permanent injury to the 
organ. 

The chapter on granular ophthalmia contains an excellent description of this 
form of disease, and embodies the results of the experience of the author and of 
his colleagues, at the Wills’ Hospital; the author’s directions for the treatment of 
this condition of the eye are particularly judicious. 

The diseases of the cornea and sclerotica are next considered. Under the head 
of diseases of the choroid tunic, we find some interesting reflections on the sub¬ 
ject of muse® volitantes, and the following suggestion in reference to the treatment 
of this troublesome affection, which appears to be novel, and worthy of farther 
trials. 

‘■'The author having lately been informed by Dr. Samuel Jackson, of Northum¬ 
berland, now of this city, that during the dilatation of the pupils by belladonna— 
applied on two different occasions, with the view of testing the quality of that 
article—the muse® with which he was annoyed, nearly or quite disappeared; 
was induced to try the experiment upon his own eyes, similarly affected, and the 
result was a confirmation of the statement which he had received. It is hardly 
probable that the muse® which are the harbingers of amaurosis, would be so 
much benefited by the increased quantity of light thrown into the eye; and an 
addition is thus made to our means of diagnosis, the more valuable, that it will 
enable the surgeon, with greater appearance of certainty, to dispel the fears of his 
patient.” 

Under the head of diseases of the retina, the author treats at considerable 
length of retinitis, amaurosis, glaucoma, photophobia, &c. In regard to the latter 
affection, his views are entirely adverse to its being of an inflammatory character; 
and he protests strongly against the too general method of treating this malady 
by evacuants, confinement to a dark room, &c. 

Diseases of the iris are next considered, including a chapter on occlusion of 
the pupil, and the operation for artificial pupil. The several methods of perform¬ 
ing this operation are described ; and their advantages illustrated by cases which 
have occurred in the Wills’ Hospital. This constitutes a very instructive portion 
of the work, conveying in a small compass the most important information which 
has been collected in reference to this delicate operation. 

Under the head of diseases of crystaline and capsule, the several varieties of 
cataract are described, and the advantages of the different methods of operating 
fully discussed. We regret that our limits will not permit extracts from this sec¬ 
tion, for, although they contain nothing'new, the author has presented many inte¬ 
resting points connected with this subject, which might perhaps be profitably dis¬ 
cussed. He informs us that the method of operating generally practised at the 
Wills’ Hospital, is by cutting up the lens, relying upon absorption to effect a cure, 
this mode being attended with less risk of subsequent inflammation than by any other 
method;—the results in that institution are said fully to justify this practice. The 
after treatment of patients subjected to this operation is perhaps as important to 
the successful issue of the case, as the operation itself. In our author’s remarks 
on this head we discover no notice of a condition which follows the operation for 
cataract, in persons of nervous temperament, which from its frequent occurrence, 
and the serious results which may attend it, deserves special consideration;—we 
allude to the distressing nausea and vomiting which supervene within a few 
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hours after the operation, and is often attended with acute, lancinating pain through 
the eye, coming on periodically, and exciting great alarm on the part of the 
patient. If this condition be mistaken for inflammation, and acute antiphlogistic 
measures be employed to arrest it, the surgeon will be disappointed in the result, 
and in proportion as the violent efforts to vomit agitate the patient, will be the fear 
of permanent injury to the eye. The indication here appears to be to quiet the 
irritability of the system as speedily as possible by the administration of opium, 
either by the mouth or rectum, and to soothe the eye by suitable external applica¬ 
tions. To meet the latter indication nothing has produced in our hands so prompt 
an impression as a poultice of fresh stramonium leaves applied to the affected 
organ. 

The remaining portion of the work before us, is occupied with short descriptions 
of many of the less important diseases of the eye; thus fulfilling the design of 
the author, to present the reader with a full manual on ophthalmology. The 
whole is completed by a vocabulary containing a copious glossary of the terms 
employed in this branch of surgery, with a brief description of the diseases not 
mentioned in the text, to which is added an index which will be found convenient 
for reference. 

We have endeavoured in this notice, to present a sketch of the contents of the 
work before us. It is presented under the modest title of a manual, but whilst the 
important diseases of the organ are discussed with a brevity becoming the general 
design of the work, they are yet described with a clearness and ease of diction, 
which render its pages both attractive and instructive. We can, therefore, recom¬ 
mend the volume of Dr. Littell both to practitioners and students, as not only a 
complete and well-written manual on diseases of the eye, but as containing in a 
small compass much valuable practical information derived from the author s fre¬ 
quent observation and experience. I- P- 


Art. XXVI.— Physical Education and the Frcsmation of Health. By John C. War¬ 
ren, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard University: pp. 90. 
Boston, Wm. D. Ticknor & Company : 1846. 

Lecture on the Necessity of the Study of Physiology. Delivered before the American 
Institute of Instruction at Hartford, August 22d, 1845. By Edward Jarvis, 
M. D., of Dorchester, Mass.: pp. 55. Boston, Wm. D. Ticknor & Company: 
1845. 

Believing that one of the most important missions of a true and enlightened 
physician, is to point out to mankind the way to avoid the causes which engender 
disease, and to show them the necessity of giving heed to the warnings of mis¬ 
chief going on within themselves, ere complete derangement takes place, and to 
endeavour to convince them that the various parts and organs of their wonder¬ 
fully contrived body are governed by fixed laws, which cannot be departed from 
without sooner or later causing suffering and disease, we hail with pleasure 
every effort to lay before the public, plain, sound and practical information on 
the subject of Physiology. Such are the effect and aim of the above lectures, 
which emanate from the minds of men of large practical experience and of 
ability to set forth in simple language the valuable truths they' have sought to 
illustrate. Dr. Warren has endeavoured a to point out some of the principal 
ways in which literary pursuits may be destructive to health, and also to show 
what measures may be adopted to prevent these pernicious consequences.'’ He 
begins with some remarks upon the nature of the affections, as curvatures and 
distortions, which may be caused, especially among young females, by careless¬ 
ness and mistake in the mode of conducting education ; and having passed in 
review and illustrated the causes, both physical and mental, to which they are 
due, he carefully considers the means of improving the physical education, and 
thus of preventing or remedying these sad deformities. In an appendix to file 
lecture, are contained some useful practical remarks on digestion, exercise, mode 
of sleeping, the external use of cold water, frictions, and against the use of to¬ 
bacco; all of which will be found instructive, and will well repay perusal. 



